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BOYS TO MEND. 


UmMbBRELLAS to mend, and chairs to mend, 
and clocks to mend, are called in our streets 
daily. Who shall count up the numbers of 
thousands of children to mend, in and about 
those same streets, whose voice of ignorance 
cries aloud as the voice of wisdom once did, 
and isas little regarded ; who go to pieces for 
the want of meiliine, and die unrepaired ! 

People are naturally glad to catch at any 
plea, in mitigation of a great national wicked- 
ness. Many good persons will urge, now-a- 
days, as to this neglected business of boy-mend- 
ing, “O! but there are the Ragged Schools !” 
‘Admitting the full merit of the ragged schools ; 
rendering the highest praise to those disin- 
terested and devoted teachers, of both sexes, 
who labour in them ; urging the consideration 
of their claims on all who pass through the 
streets of great towns with eyes in their 
heads, and awakened hearts in their breasts ; 
we still must not disguise the plain fact that 
they are, at best, a slight and ineffectual pallia- 
tive of an enormous evil. They want system, 
power, means, authority, ex scheet and 
thoroughly trained teachers. If the instruc- 
tion of ordinary children be an art requiring 
such a peculiar combination of qualities and 
such sound discretion, that but few skilled 
persons arrive at perfection in it, how much 
more difficult is the instruction of those who, 
even if they be children in years, have more 
to unlearn than they have to learn ; whose 
ignorance has been coupled with constant 
evil education ; and among whose intellects 
there is no such thing as virgin soil to be 
found! Good intentions alone, will never be 
a sufficient qualification for such a labour, 
while this world lasts. We have seen some- 
thing of ragged schools from their first esta- 
blishment, and have rarely seen one, free 
from very injudicious and mistaken teaching. 
And what they can do, is so little, relatively 
to the gigantic ss of the monster 
with which they have to grapple, that if their 
existence were to be accepted as a sufficient 
excuse for leaving ill alone, we should hold it 
far better that they had never been, 

Where, in England, is the public institution 
for the prevention of crime among that 
neglected class of youth to whom it is not 
second but first Nature; who are born to 
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nothing else, and bred to nothing else? 
Where, for these, are the bolts and bars, 
outside the prison-door, which is so heavily 
fastened within ? Nowhere, to our know- 
ledge. The next best thing—though there is 
a broad, deep gulf between the two—is an 
institution for the reformation of such young 
offenders. And to that, we made a visit on 
one of these last hot summer days. 

A dull mist of heat had taken possession 
of the streets. Through the warm mist we 
roll in a warm omnibus. Over the parapet 
of London Bridge we see London in a heavy 
lump with the hot mist about it, and almost 
expect that St. Paul’s presently will throw out 
a spark, and the whole town, like a firework, 
begin to fizz and crackle. There is nothing 
that we might not be permitted to expect as 
a result of heat, upon the hottest morning of 
the hottest dog-days within the memory of 
the oldest dog. 

People who sit with us in the carriages of 
the Brighton train, wonder (and really not 
without occasion, as we ignorantly think) why 
a terminus must be built with a cover in the 
shape of an oven, and why it must bake batches 
of passengers in railway trains like cakes in 
tins. Now we are off, and it is cooler. We 
pass over the red, underdone surface of Lon- 
don, upon which the blacks are falling cruelly ; 
if London be now frying, it will make a dirty 
dish, we fancy. Here are market gardens, 
fields, hills, stations, woods, villages, and way- 
side inns. Here is Red Hill, where the train 
stops, and we get out. 

There is a cluster of inns outside the station, 
and certain freeholders of East Surrey, warm 
with sun and politics, seek coolness in beer out- 
side the inns, They are a little noisy ; but, pass- 
ing between hedges we begin to toil up hill. 
The distant song of the freeholders is drowned 
by the nearer song of the thrush ; and the dog 
roses that make a roadside garden of each 
hedge, put our hearts in good humour with 
the dog-days. Every hedge is a garden, 
Where did we ever see more wild flowers 
clustered together? There is a very California 
of honeysuckle. There are clumps of mallow, 
blossoming on hillocks beside every gate 
that leads into the corn fields; there are 
yellow stars of the ranunculus, and crimson 
poppy blossoms, and the delicate peaked fairy 
hats of which Bindweed is ostensibly the 
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maker. There are helmets, by Foxglove, for 
the same community. There are also the 
well known little yellow “shoes and stock- 
ings.” There is veronica, there are the pink 
blossoms of the wild geranium and the red 
lychnis blossoms ; there is lucerne, and there 
is an odd orchis here and there. There is 
agrimony ; there are ambitious daisies length- 
ening their stalks that they may show their 
heads above the grass; there are the tiny blue 
clusters of mouse ear ; there is fern in abund- 
ance ; and there are the elegant grass blossoms 
that would wave were there a breath of wind. 
They are as still as painted grass blossoms, 
because there is no breath of wind; the sun 
shines steadily out of a deep blue sky, between 
the high banks and the lon, down into 
the dusty lane. 

Obedient to sign-post, which directs us to 
the right if we desire to find the Philan- 
thropic Farm School, at Red Hill, we take 
| the appointed turning; thinking as we go, 
| . How beautiful the blessed earth and sky, and 
Is this really the world so ugly to us last 
night with its courts and alleys, and its vice 
and misery, and its ragged scholars, in whose 
minds the wild flowers have been trampled 
down, and nothing left but baleful weeds and 
poisons ? 

It is more than seventy years since there 
was established in this country a society 
whose object was to divert children from the 
paths of crime. We all know that the young 
criminal is bred under the most pitiable cir- 
cumstances. Of eighty-two received in one 
year at Red Hill, for example, twenty-seven 
were orphans, either by the death or trans- 

tation of their parents, or by being born 
ike brutes, and bred in ignorance of any 
home. Nineteen were fatherless, and of these 
almost all had step-fathers; twelve were 
motherless, and most of these were furnished 
with step-mothers, ignorant, brutal,and jealous. 
Only twenty-four had both parents living ; and 
of these, who shall say how many had received 
parental care ? 

Even the most anxious of poor parents must 
beabsent for some ten hoursat their daily work, 
while the child’s school-time—when he has 
been sent to school—can occupy but six hours 
in the day. The streets are the child’s play- 
ground. If there be so much danger to the 
best among the children of the very poor, 
how is it with those bred in squalor, igno- 
rance, and vice? How is it with the wretched 
untaught orphans, forced to calculate for 
themselves the chances of existence, and to beg, 
or steal, or die? O honorable friend, member 
for Verbosity, your boy of fourteen—who 
brought home his prize from school this Mid- 
summer, and told you with some glee of his 
boyish escapades—is a fine fellow ; in spite 
of his juvenile offences he will grow up one 
of these days, to bea noble, honest man, But, 
had he been deprived of your assistance, O 
honorable friend, of your good thought on 
his behalf and your wife’s tender solicitude ; 
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had your birthplace been a filthy fever- 
breeding alley; had no voice of teacher 
ever sounded in your ears; had you been 
made a callous man by rubbing constantly 
against the hardest side of society; had 
your wife died of the gin with which she 
sought to drown the despondent sense of 
a most wretched existence; had you gone 
to your daily work, leaving your boy in the 
ee alley ; what wonk he, what could 
ne, have been! He might be the object of 
po care to the whole nation represented 
y the State; since (to take the very lowest 
ground), it is expensive to allow swarms of 
young children to grow up yearly into a 
mass of wild brutes, preying on society. The 
State might teach or tend neglected children, 
and compel those parents who are able, to 
pay pence on their behalf. It might make a 
parent answerable in some wholesome mea- 
sure for the crimes of a neglected ‘child. It 
might send its lifeboats out, to provide for all 
an opportunity of rescue from the waves of 
ignorance and vice before those waves had 
overwhelmed the shipwrecked. These things 
might be, but they are not.’ Your child, had 
you been so much less respectable than you 
are, would have been ragged, and would have 
been pronounced by sitting magistrates, a 
hardened little fellow ; and the times he had 
been before the sitting magistrates would have 
been elaborately counted up ; and he would 
have been whipped so many times, to the 
great comfort and profit of society, and not at 
all to the mockery of reason, justice, and 
humanity. He would have learned to swear, 
and steal, and lie; he would have felt no sense 
of obligation to society since society displayed 
no sense of obligation towards him. The 
British nation would have arrayed itself to 
fight him ; to whip him, imprison him, trans- 
rt him, and perhaps hang him. He, war 
eing declared, would feel at liberty to strike 
the British nation where and when he could 
—and he would most certainly do it. 

Seventy years ago, a body of gentlemen 
under the name of the Philanthropic Society 
organised a method of receiving and assisting 
criminal children, on a plan that very much 
resembled the more recent methods practised 
at Mettray. 

“The mode of living,” says the old report, 
for the children received into the Philan- 
thropic in 1788-9, “is in distinct houses, as 
separate families. A manufacturer has a 
house for himself and his wife, if married, 
and a certain number of wards, whom they 
are to regard as their own children. In these 
respects the design is to approach as nearly 
as possible to common life.” The institution 
indeed began with a single child, who was 
put out to nurse. It widened, and became 
eventually incorporated, in the year 1806, by 
Act of Parliament, and eomprised within 
the walls of a single building in St. George’s 
Fields under the name of the Philanthropic 
Society. 
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Somewhat recently, it was resolved to| 
remove the institution out of town ; to enlarge | 
and improve its character ; and, by training 
the boys on a farm school in the country, to 
qualify them for emigration, or for home 
employment distant from their old evil 
companions. The Farm School at Red Hill 
was therefore opened in April 1849, and by 
degrees the entire substance of the town 
establishment was carried off into East Surrey. 

To the Philanthropic Farm School, follow- 
ing the information written on the sigu-post, 
we direct our steps, recalling thus the history 
of the place. Our way is down hill now, and 
between the luxuriant hedges crowning the 
high banks of red sandstone. Distant peeps 
are caught ofa broad richly wooded plain that 
lies below. It is but a peep of country many 
miles away that can be seen over the trees 
that shade our down-hill path. 

A dog has bidden us good morning in a 
distant way, and walks before us, pausing 
when we pause, returning half-way when we 
linger, yet decidedly repulsing all familiarities. 
A ll bird, newly fledged, is fluttering 
among the fern by the way side, and dies 
in the dog’s mouth despite our intervention. 
Such a dog might contain the spirit of a 
Mephistopheles; we quarrel with him in- 
stantly, but still he goes before, and duly 
takes the final turning that will bring us to 
the Philanthropic Farm School. 

A pleasant, rustic house by the hill-side, 
with roses shining, in the hot sun, around its 
windows! Through a flower-garden we come 
tothe door ; and, keeping out the dog, obtain 
admittance to the dwelling of the chaplain. 
While we wait in the drawing-room, the dog, 
who has coursed round the house, plunging 
among roses, makes a triumphant entry 
through the open window, and looks at us 
for applause. 

Aided by the resident chaplain upon whom 
devolve ail duties of superintendence, and 
who is‘in fact the local manager of the whole 
scheme, we proceed to walk about the Red Hill 
farm and watch the labours of its youthful 
population. We receive it as an encouraging 
sign, that the good chaplain does not deem 
it needful to put on his religion in the out- 
ward and visible form of a grievous waistcoat ; 
or to make it known to men by wearing 
a clear-starched dog-collar round his throat, 

The number of boys now at Red Hill is a 
little over a hundred ; and the number of acres 
on the farm is about a hundred and thirty. 
The boys vary in age from ten or eleven to 
os and ey also in the terms on 
which they have been admitted. Some of the 
youngest are children who have been sen- 
tenced to transportation, and recommended 
by the directors of Government prisons as 
more fit to be kindly taught than harshly 
punished. These are compelled to stay. 

Others, are boys who, having suffered 
punishment by law, are sent by their parents 
to receive corrective training—the parents 
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payin a part of the expense incurred on their 
alf hese may be removed at the dis- 
cretion of their parents. 

Others, are boys whocome as volunteers, 
on the expiration of their punishment, from 
various Houses of Correction; being assisted 
in their own desire to become honest men, 
These may remove themselves at their own 
discretion. 

Others, are boys who, by a recent law, have 
received conditional pardons, and have been 
excused some of the last months of a term of 
imprisonment, on condition that they be trans- 
ferred to some place where they will receive 
for a longer term educational discipline. 
These may be compelled by law to stay ; but, 
after the term of their first sentence has ex- 
pired, it becomes necessary to regard them 
very much as volunteers. , 

It is obvious that boys differing so greatly in 
age, and working upon the farm under so 
many differing circumstances, cannot be 
managed by one rigid system. Military dis- 
cipline does not suit children; the drill-ser- 
geant is an excellent man in his way, but, 
they are not to be drilled into honesty and 
virtue. We have twice visited Parkhurst, 
and have taken pains to get what, information 
we could upon the subject of that Government 
Reformatory, and we are convinced that its 
failure—there can be no doubt that it fails 
utterly—is the natural result ofa blind reliance 
upon discipline, too many unbending rules and 
regulations, too little comprehension of the 
wants and humours of a child, too much letter 
and too little spirit. Weare glad, therefore, to 
find at Red Hill that the rules are few, the 
punishments still fewer. Boys are trained to 
think for themselves ; each is judged on his 
own merits, and guided as far as possible 
with a strict view to the development of his 
own character. Good people are multiform 
as blossoms inthe summer hedge. <A military 
man, turned gardener, might drill everything 
he found in a garden, into rows of plants, 
properly inal according to their heights 
and sizes; and might then proceed to prune 
them all, water them all, smoke them all, 
precisely in the same way. In a year or two 
his process would be as clear a failure as the 
human gardening in Parkhurst. . 

The boys at Red Hill are taught, if peas, 
to think and act on honest, kindly prin- 
ciples. Responsibilities are placed upon their 
shoulders ; they are even trusted out. of sight, 
and are, as it were, prisoners on parole, living 
where there are no bars to break, no walls 
to climb. Dispersed about the grounds, 
are houses containing dormitories, washing- 
rooms, and other chambers, a forge, a carpen- 
ter’s shop, a cottage for the farm-bailiff, 
a dairy, cowsheds, piggeries, and other build- 
ings. In one part, a new house is being built 
to contain dormitories ; and, to increase the 
accommodation for boys on the farm, and 
elsewhere, a new blacksmith’s shop is being 
built. All such opportunities are used for 
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giving to those boys to whom the knowledge 
will be valuable—boys who will soon be emi- 
grants—some practical experience in bricksand 
mortar. Adjoining the dining-hall and school- 
room (one large-windowed rural hall serves 
both uses) is a neat and ample chapel in which 
the resident chaplain, the Reverend Sydney 
Turner, reads morning prayers, and officiates 
on Sunday before a congregation of remarkably 
attentive boys. The boys at Red Hill have 
faith in their chaplain. They live under his 
eye, and experience the kind spirit of religion 
which dictates his daily care on their behalf. 
They feel the genuineness of his admonitions, 
and are, therefore, notably attentive in the 
chapel. 

There are corn fields, and fields containing 
vegetables in so immature a state, that our ex- 
perience in agriculture declines to pronounce 
what they may be. In such fields, boys are 
hoeing. That is the work least agreeable to 
the young labourers. Here is a hay field. 
We have got over stiles, through hedges now 
and then, and over ditches. ere is no sign 
of prison. It is all a simple farm scene ; and 
the farm, being upon a hill, has, spread about 
it—under the eyes of the poor boys who have 
too often been bred to vice over the gutter of 
a miserable court—a wide rich woodland 
prospect. 

Here are the boys under the burning sun 
extremely busy with their long forks tossing 


up the hay. On this the hottest day, cut grass 
may, I suppose, be dried in half-an-hour ; but 
I will not venture an opinion, lest I be laughed 
at, even by this very little boy of ten years 
old. He is a new comer, from prison in 


Liverpool. He never made hay before. 

“ What did you make ?” 

“ Nothin.” 

“What had you been doing ?” 

“Walking about the streets.” 

“ Nothing else ?” 

“T went to school.” 

That is the old story, the school and the 
street ; the street getting the better of the 
school; a great deal learned in the street ; 
a very little in the school. 

The professor of haymaking has some 
conversation with us, apart from his class, 
concerning neighbour Bunter, whose hay had 
been spoiling for want of hands, and who had 
got it in by the help of half-a-dozen Red Hill 

ys. He had wished he might have twenty 
such to help him. Two other farmers in the 
like perplexity had asked for hands. The 
boys on such occasions feel proud of the trust 
put in their good behaviour. “You must be 
warned,” some of the boys are told, “how 
you behave at Farmer Mallow’s ; he is a kind- 
hearted man, but he looks rough outside. 
Take care you don’t answer if he scolds, and 
mind you are very obedient!” One or two 
faces are lighted up with that shrewd look of 
comprehension, which small boys get when 
they are cast upon the world to prey upon 
the weaknesses of human character. 
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It must not be supposed that every de- 
praved boy who has been in jail and thence 
transferred to Red Hill, is transformed at 
the same time into a pattern of obedience and 
virtue. The truth is very different. In the 
first place, the authorities at Red Hill have 
not the advantage of applying their efforts to 
a single class of offenders. It wants the aid of 
other institutions with which it might divide 
the work that must be done. One institution 
might then take the class of offenders whose 
stay at the Reformatory is upon compulsion; 
another, might take those sent by their friends, 
as to a school; another, those who come of 
their own free will. One might take children, 
and another might take youths, 

In the first instance it was attempted at 
Red Hill to part the boys into families ;—to 
adopt the home system of discipline that has 
been so successful at Mettray. That plan failed 
for want of Englishmen competent—at any 
rate on the temptation of small salary—to 
administer it. The several heads of houses fell 
together by the ears. It was necessary to 
return to the old system of official and sub- 
official, and even then to make many changes. 
It is very easy to imagine that, if the experi- 
ment at Red Hill had been directed by 
anything less genuine than the sense, earnest- 
ness, and devotion of its present director, it 
would have been, at its beginning, a complete 
failure. 

But, it has not failed. Four boys out of 
five are rescued by it. The fifth very often 
takes advantage of the unwalled grounds, and 
unbarred windows, to escape. They who 
escape, are almost invariably retaken. They 
elude detection while they roam the country ; 
but, they come to London in the end, and 
there they come into the glare of the bull’s 
eye. One boy who had escaped, was lost 
sight of, about the country, for a year. Then 
he thought he might venture upon London ;. 
in London he was seized immediately. The 
recovered boys are treated as their cha- 
racters require. The Society never dwells 
upon the topic of its outraged dignity ; the 
object is to save as many boys,as possible, and 
if a boy can be saved he is forgiven and re- 
stored to trust. In other cases, it is requisite 
to use the power of carrying him before the 
offended majesty of law. The one in five who 
cannot be reformed at Red Hill, certainly 
would not be improved for the purposes of 
free life by prison discipline. He might make 
a good prisoner, but be good for nothing else. 
He is a lost man to society. The other four, 
who would all be lost under the common 
system of neglect, are usually sent out to 
the colonies, where they obtain situations as 
farm servants or in other capacities ; and— 
with the exception of a few who prove to 
belong, after all, to the unredeemed fifth part, 
—do well and live as honest men. 

There has been some tree clearing, and 
there is a long ditch and fence made y the 
boys. Making a fence, though hard work, 
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isa favoriteemployment. There is something 
to show, there, for one’s labour. A boy who 
has run away several times, is planting a 
— in the ground (assisted by a smaller 

oy), and working with great energy. It is 
remarkable of most of the boys that they 
work, decidedly with a will, and “go at it” 
in a manner cheering to behold. In another 
field, passing the pond at which the boys have 
fixed hours for bathing, we come to a field of 
ass, in which some elder boys are mowing. 
‘o become a mower, is to graduate wit 
honours in the Farm School. 

It is now full noon, aud at half-past twelve 
the boys will dine; so, we cross fields, and 
stiles, and brooks, again, to find the dining- 
room. Meanwhile, the boys who are leavin 
work, run on before us, and gambol about, aaa 
roll over one another on the grass, with a 
confidence in meeting with no check while 
they do no wrong, which strongly inclines us 
then and there to embrace the chaplain. In 
a conversation relating to “Irish boys,” and 
the more errant of the sons and daughters of 
Erin in general, we learn, “O yes, by the by, 
we certainly have one steady careful Irish 
boy here.” On our expressing a desire to be 
introduced to this phenomenon, he is called 
up, but scarcely justifies his reputation ; 
having, that morning, “lost” his boots, and 
provided himself with such an astonishing 
ey of dilapidated canoes from some dung- 

ill, that he drags a train of rotten leather, 
a foot or so in length, at each of his heels. 

The boys all dress like rustic labourers, 
in thick field shoes and corduroy trousers, 
which they learn to mend for themselves, in 
shoemaking and tailoring shops erected on 
the farm. They rise at the same time as the 
labourers in the surrounding country, and live 
on labourer’s fare ; eating meat only twice a 
week. They are vigorous and healthy, thanks 
to sufficient, though coarse, food, exercise, and 
country air. About three cases of slight sick- 
ness-in a twelvemonth ‘are all the ills of flesh 
they know. 

Though moral discipline and kindness— 
a true spirit of religion—are relied upon 
for the main work of reformation, corporal 
punishment is not entirely taken from the 
code. It is administered only as a last 
resource ; sometimes not once during six 
months, and only by the chaplain himself 
a week after the commission of the offence. 
The ordinary punishments consist in the sub- 
traction of reward. For all the labour done 
by them, the boys are paid a trifling price, at 
a fixed scale, according to the nature of the 
work; so that each earns from a penny to 
eight-pence every week. Out of his earnings 
he pays fines proportioned to the week’s 
offences. The balance in his favour is put 
down as cash to his account ; but, if the balance 
be against him, he is put, according to the 
amount of deficit, in a fourth or a fifth class, 
and pays by eating bread instead of pudding, 
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provisions, One week’s losses are not carried 
on against the next week’s gains. Each week is 
independent of all others. The money earned 
in this way is not, of course, given to the 
boy, but is spent in accordance with his wishes. 
He will buy with it, perhaps, treacle to improve 
his pudding, or the prerogative of setting up 
his Knife, which is the schoolboy’s substitute 
for setting up a carriage. Sometimes he will 
ask leave to spend it on a visit to some rela- 
tive, or will save it up for months to pay 
his mother’s cost in coming down to see him 
at Red Hill. 

When offences pass beyond the fine and 
the fifth class, there is an alternative of 
solitary confinement for a short time, accom- 
panied with gentle admonition, Except in 
cases that demand immediate care, the record 
of the week’s misdeeds is kept, and the mis- 
deeds remain to be accounted for, till Saturday 
in every week ; when, after dinner, the awards 
are made, 

While waiting for the dinner-time, we visit 
the boys who are locked up in light separate 
cells, for a few hours of reflection. One of them 
is an Irish lad of sixteen or older, who, after a 

uarrel on the previous night, decamped from 
the establishment, and was recovered with a 
coat in his possession that did not belong to 
him. The coat he declared obstinately that he 
had picked up, and no kind of reasoning would 
make him tell another tale. We shared, for 
some minutes, his confinement ; and though he 
was one of the most hopeless boys on the es- 
tablishment, he spoke kindly—in his absence 
—of the chaplain, and recognised the good 
feeling at Red Hill. He would like it, he 
said, if there were not about three dozen boys, 
who teazed him because he was Irish. That 
was his view of the case. He was an orphan, 
who had been thirteen or fourteen years away 
from Ireland. His relatives were an uncle 
and aunt in Liverpool, about whose occupations 
he seemed unwilling to be communicative. 

There is another boy, confined for general 
idleness, and lying all along (and very like an 
idle boy indeed) asleep on the cool floor, with 
his head at the door, fike amat. He is young 
—about ten—and:small for hisage. We have 
seen that head, in prisons, manyatime. A 
sullen, lowering, overhanging, beetle-browed, 
heavy head, with confused eyes in it that will 
look anywhere rather than at other eyes. As 

the chaplain turns it up towards him by the 
chin, and says a word or two of gentle re- 
monstrance, there is no hope in it—very little 
accountability—no more power of straight 
thinking than there is of straight-walking in 
a twisted foot. Touching the difficulty into 
which this head has got itself and society, we 
would rather advise with our good friend Dr. 
Conolly, than with the quarter sessions. 
There is another boy, for a graver offence. 
Being at work in the carpenter’s shop, he 
ocketed a knife, and so from — repute is 
rought to cellular disgrace. The carpenter 
to whom we spoke about it just now, as 


and by other changes in the character of his 















he stood on a ladder up among the green 
leaves working at the roof of the new smith’s 
shop, thinks it was a sudden temptation that 
was too much for the boy ; the boy had done 
very well indeed before ; he had no reason to 
complain of the boy at all; thought very well 
of him. We had a bright idea that it might 
be a knife with a handle full of extraor- 
dinary temptations—corkscrews, boot-hooks, 
picks, gimlets, punches, and so forth; but 
the carpenter said (unwillingly, as a good- 
natured man who perceived our drift) No, it 
was just a common knife! This is a good- 
looking culprit, considered likely to reform. 
Seems to have a manly sort of repentance 
breaking out in him, which promises well. 

Dinner-time now; the boys are at their 
tables ; and it is suet-pudding day. One boy 
says grace, and all the boys eat pudding, 
except those of the fourth and fifth classes, 
who eat respectively, bread and cheese, and 
bread. The allowance of pudding is suited to 
an agricultural appetite. The puddings are 
baked like bread, in tins; so that there isa 
crust all round, and the juvenile taste runs 
upon scooping out the pudding first, and then 
eating its shell. Some rejoice in their privi- 
lege of treacle. Class the Fifth is not happy in 
a taste for bread. One little fellow has spilt 
water on the table and has deposited his bread 
in it,in order to complain that it is wet. 
His neighbour complains that the school- 
master who teaches him, like his companions, 
for two hours daily, has a “spite again him.” 
We inspect the register of offences. The 
column headed disorder, is the one that is 
most filled. Order is necessary, although we 
are not thunderstruck at finding that the 
boys in this hot weather are found in the 
pond at unseasonable hours; and that, be- 
coming restless at night, they will get out of 
bed and walk about, to the distress of their 
companions. 

Remembering that every one of these boys 
has been walled in a prison, for which he 
qualified through scenes of filth and vice, 
it isa fact most honorable to the chaplain 
and demonstrative of his real influence over 
them, that the offence of profanity and 
bad language occurs, throughout the whole 
community of more than a huydred boys, 
only about three or four times in a week. 
The trust reposed by the boys in their 
chief guide, is manifest in the frank looks 
with which he has been met throughout the 
morning, and the free and frequent communi- 
cation which the children have evidently 
claimed, whenever they have had anything to 
ask or tell. 

Dinner is soon over and all stand up. After 
a pause, during which perfect silence is 
established, 


then strikes his tuning-fork and leads in the 


doxology. There is a little organ in the well- | 
appointed chapel, and every opportunity is | 
taken of introducing music into the routine | 


— is said. The schoolmaster | 
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tuning-fork is again put in requisition, and 
the juvenile offenders against law, with reve- 
rent (though, of course, here and there un- 
promising) faces, and with good voices, sing 
a hymn in praise of faith and kindness one 
towards another. 

The singing of the boys remained as melody 
upon our minds after we had left the Farm, 
and wandered out again into the sunny ways. 
Returning by new paths, we dived into the 
coolness of «a nargow sheltered lane, through 
which a brook was flowing. A hen with 
her young brood fluttered before us. The 
chickens in dismay, the hen in wrath and fear, 
covering the retreat of her children, labouring 
to find for them a safe path out of the way of 
evil—for as evil we were obviously regarded 
—sped down the narrow lane the faster as 
we made haste to get by, and relieve them of 
the cause of terror. At last the mother 
lodged her whole brood in a hole by the way- 
side, and stood forward menacing death to all 
the powers that woulddo them harm. We 
thought that if Britannia had a little of the 
hen in her, and took but half as much care of 
her brood of unprotected young, there would 
not be so many crushed boys to restore to 
wholeness—so many fallex girls to raise. 


Our honorable friend ! The system must be 
devised, the administrators must be reared, 
the preventible young criminals must be pre- 
vented, the State must put its Industrial and 
Farm Schools first, and its prisons last—and 
to this complexion you must come. You 
may put the time off a little, and destroy (not 
irresponsibly) a few odd thousands of im- 
mortal souls in the meantime ; but, the change 
must come. It were better for you, and the 
whole constituent body of Verbosity, to come 
to it with a good grace ; for the thing itself is 
as sure as Death, our honorable friend. 


THE MERRY MEN OF CATRO. 


THERE are two incontrovertible truths, that 
“ Allah (whose name be exalted) is Allah,” 
and that “Cairo is the Queen of Cities.” 
Franks say that Marsiglia, and Londra, and 
Parigi, are larger and finer; but by one argu- 
ment we confound them. How comes it that 
they undertake a journey of many months to 
see our city, if it be inferior in anything to 
the places they come from? May such liars 
be condemned to eternal fire ; and may Cairo 
never cease to assert its supremacy, and con- 
tinue to be what its name imports, Ad Xahira, 
the Conqueror. 

Cairo contains the largest and the oldest 
mosques, the most elegant fountains, the 
richest bazaars, the most spacious wakalahs, 
the most pious men, and the most lovely 
women, in the world. Its excellences are 
indeed ten thousand—five thousand physical, 
and five thousand moral; and it has been 
calculated that to describe each excellence 


of the school. For our especial pleasure, the! with due detail, would require three thousand 
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words of the choicest that our language 
| contains, 


The learned Abd-es-Sarf has 


written a large book on the donkeys of Cairo 
alone, and the things appertaining ; but, as 
he has forgotten to laud the perfection of the 


saddles am the bridles, much remains to be 
done. | 

Among the chief excellences of Cairo are | 
its wags or merry men. Like unto them are 
to be found in no country on the face of the | 
earth. They are not drunkards, like the 
merry men of Stamboul ; nor licentious, like 
those of Damascus ; nor dishonest, like those 
of Aleppo ; nor riotous, like those of Bassora. 
They mingle a pleasant proportion of gravity 
with their mirth; and their chief art is to 
ne their life in jollity, without doing any 

arm to their fellow creatures—or rather, 
without doing more than is required to keep 
themselves in pleasant humour, for it is im- 
possible to laugh without seeing others suffer 
slightly. 

One of the most celebrated of these merry 
men is Hassan, who passes his time in piercing 

| the skins of the water-carriers, and in enjoy- 
ing the rage and tears of the unfortunate man 

| who, on arriving at his destination, finds that 
he has nothing but empty bags of leather on 
his camels. He always follows his victim at 
a distance, and when he has sufficiently 
laughed, he comes forward, saying, “Poor 
man, what is the matter? Here is the price 
of thy water.” Then the carrier replies, 
“May Allah shower blessings upon thee, 
and curses on the man who pierced my 
skins !” 

Another, named Chirza, chiefly delights in 
putting dead dogs or cats into the water-jars 
of the women ; and it is related that he once 
saw a woman set down a jar at a door and 
go into the house to gossip, He had a cat 
under his cloak,«and slipped it in without 
being seen. In the evening, he related his 
joke to several friends who dined with him, 
and all laughed. Suddenly, the servant came 
in and said that the jar, from which the 
water they had drank had been taken, 
contained a dead cat; and it was discovered 
that Chirza had played off his trick on his own 
maid by mistake. 

But all the wags of the present day are 
inferior to the one surnamed Abu Munchar, 
or the Father of the Nose, who flourished 
under the reign of King Ali Mustapha. His 
real name was Abdallah; but, as his nose 
was about the size and shape of a full-grown 
cucumber, first the children, then the women, 
and, by degrees, everybody nicknamed him 
Abu Munchar. He was the son of a merchant, 
who bequeathed to him considerable property, 
charging him to increase it ; but, as he loved 
ease better than labour, and saw that he had 
sufficient to keep him in comfort all his life, 
he determined to abandon trade and to adopt 
the profession of a merry man. More than 
fifty of his exploits have been handed down 
by tradition ; but it is generally admitted 
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| that the one we are about to relate was the 


most amusing, 

He lived in a fine mansion near the Zeyneb 
gate, and his neighbours talked of scarcely 
—ne but the comical things he said and 
did. In order to be more at liberty, however, 
he bought a small house at the other ex- 
tremity of the city, and used often to go there 
dressed in mean garments, and concoct and 
carry out plans of amusements. His mysteri- 
ous way of living created great curiosity in 
the neighbourhood ; and as secrecy always 
irritates the inquisitive, many began to spread 
the report that he was no other than Manrow, 
the celebrated robber, disguised by a nose that 
Allah had not given him. These reports at 
length induced the head of the police to pay a 
visit to the house. Abu Munchar was a little 
alarmed at first ; but, as he had heard of the 
reports that had been spread, he received the 
official with a gay countenance, and without 
giving him time to speak, said ; “O my master, 
this is a most fortunate occasion. I wished 
to see you ; for, on going along the street this 
morning, I found a purse containing a hundred 
pieces of gold, and as it is not probable that I 
shall discover the owner so easily as you will, it 
is best to place it in your hands.” So saying, 
he drew forth a purse and handed it to the 
head of the police, who understood the whole 
affair, and who, aftcr making some mild in- 
quiries as to Abdallah’s way of life, went away. 
The merry man accompanied him into the 
street, where his visitor embraced him with 
great demonstrations of affection, and con- 
tinued his round, answering all curious in- 
quirers by saying, “ A man who laughs is never 
dangerous !” 

When the neighbours saw with what dis- 
tinction Abu Munchar was treated by the 
dreaded Zabib, they changed their opinion of 
him and eagerly sought his acquaintance. 
Among those who had most vilified him 
previously, was a poor devil of a barber, who 
used to shave in a bath visited only by water- 
carriers, fish-men, donkey-boys, and beggars ; 
and who could scarcely contrive to exist on 
the produce of hisrazor. It is true, that more 
than half his earnings were expended in coffee 
and hasheesh (to which he was inveterately 
addicted), and that many would not trust 
their heads in his hands, because he had once, 
when very drunk, sliced off the ear of a patient. 

This barber, named Ali, said to himself 
one day: “The man with the nose is evi- 
dently a jolly fellow, and yet he seems as poor 
as myself, Perhaps he has the secret of 
happiness; and, if I could make his ac- 
quaintance he might discover it tome. I am 
a pleasant wise fellow, full of learned sayings, 
and strange stories, and witty conceits, and 
ready answers, and experience of the world, 
and elegance of manner and taste, and know- 
ledge of exceeding good stories and of song- 
craft—in short, there is no more agreeable 
companion in the world than I am; and, 
if I can show my talents to this man. it is 
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impossible that he should not conceive a great 
affection for me.” 

Now it happened, that whilst he was thus 
speaking to himself, Abu Munchar was Iook- 
ing at him from his window, and saying: 
“ This is one of the idiots who brought upon 
me the visit of the head of the police. He 
has a villanous face, with but one eye, and is 
evidently a conceited person. It would 
be a pleasant thing to play some good trick 
upon him, that he might learn not to meddle 
with things that concern him not, and to have 
a less opinion of his own merit.” 

A little while afterwards, having matured 
his plan, he went to the shop of the barber, 
and expressed his wish to be shaved. At 
the same time, a messenger came from the 
bath requesting his services. “ Tell the 
Maallim,” quoth the poor fellow, “that I am 
shaving the head of an emir, and cannot 
come.” §Sothe messenger went away, another 
barber was called, and Ali lost his connection 
with the bath. 

Abu Munchar took off his turban, and 
placed himself on the bench with exceeding 
gravity, that he might be shaved. Ali began 
at once to sharpen his razor, to prepare the 
lather, and to talk, as barbers ever do; for 
Allah has given them a tongue a span 
in length. He vaunted both his own clever- 
ness and the respect he entertained for his 
customer, endeavouring to insinuate himself 
into his good graces. Unfortunate man ! his 
advances were only too well received; and 
ere the last polish was given to that round 
head, Abu Munchar had confessed that he 
felt wonderfully inclined to do good to the 
barber. Ali was delighted, and said that 
if that were the case, he would speak out. 
So he related his surmises on the subject of 
his patient’s way of life, and begged to be 
told whether or not he possessed the secret of 
happiness. 

“Thy penetration is marvellous, thy capa- 
city is unexampled, O Ali!” was the reply. 
“The source of my felicity is indeed not ordi- 
nary. Iwas born poor, and lived, until of 
late, poor, as thou hast surmised; but I 
chanced to obtain admission into the Company 
of the Wise and Happy ; so that now my lot 
is to be envied.” 

“ And what is that company?” inquired the 
barber. 

“Tt consists of a variety of individuals of all 
ranks and conditions, who have the power of 
obtaining whatsoever they may wish, when 
united in the ordained place of meeting. We 
meet together at stated intervals. One wishes 
for a purse of gold, another for a beautiful 
maiden, another for a handsome garment; and 
no one ever fails to obtain what he may desire.” 

“O Allah! Allah! why may I not become 
a member of this worshipful company ?” 

“That is impossible,” replied the wag, in a 
grave voice. “I have gratified thy curiosity ; 
but, do not let thy hopes go astray in quest of 
what is forbidden.” 
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The barber was afraid for the time to press 
the matter further, although he did not 
despair of ultimately succeeding in his wishes. 
When the shave was over, he refused to 
accept payment for his trouble; declaring with 
many oaths that he esteemed it an honour to 
handle the head of his respected neighbour. 
Abu Munchar did not much insist, but went 
away and related to his intimates how he had 
got a barber at his service for nothing. 

Some time afterwards, it was agreed be- 
tween the merry man and one of his friends, 
named Maza, that the joke should be carried 
out to its extremity. Every preparation having 
been made, Maza went, dressed as a poor man ; 
and, feigning sickness, fell down upon the 
threshold of the barber’s shop. The luckless 
rogue, who, since he had lost his connection 
with the bath, had gained scarcely sufficient 
to buy him a loaf for dinner, was sitting 
sharpening his razor for the hundredth time 
that day. On hearing a noise, he started as 
if from slumber, cried “ hader” (ready), and 
hegan to make a lather, without looking at 
his customer. On turning round at length, 
however, he saw as it were a corpse in the 
doorway, and felt terribly alarmed; but he 
recovered soon, and, humanity promptin 
him, drew Maza into the shop, tw cohol 
his nose, slapped his hands, and succeeded 
in making him open his eyes and pretend to 
recover, 

“Where am I ?” said he, in a faint voice. 

“Tn the shop of Ali, the cleverest and the 
poorest barber in Cairo. A miserable wretch, 
who has scarcely a glass of water to offer 
thee ; but who is ready to shave thy head for 
the honour of the Prophet.” 

“T demand not to be shaved, but to be 
taken to the house of Abu Munchar, if he be 
known in this quarter.” 

“Known !” exclaimed Ali. “Why, he is my 
most intimate friend, and scarcely ever passes 
a day without stepping in to hear me dis- 
course wisely of all things; for he has seen 
that I am a man of sagacity, who knows sen- 
tences, and can expound history and doctrine. 
He has seen that I am capable of enlightening 
the imbecility of his mind, and enlarging the 
bounds of his knowledge, and showing him 
the right path, and giving him rules of con- 
duct, and directions in the search of wealth, 
and means to avoid the rod of government, 
and advice and assistance of all valuable 
kinds ; besides ....” 

“This is enough,” replied Maza, “ to per- 
suade me that thou knowest the man. Show 
me his dwelling, and thou shalt be rewarded 
—by my thanks.” 

“Nay,” quoth Ali, “ it seemeth to me that 
thou art sick and unable to walk. Remain in 
my shop, and I will call upon my neighbour, 
and mention thy name and describe thy qua- 
lities, and bring him to thee.” 

“ Be it so,” said Maza; and Ali, who was 
delighted at the opportunity of entering his 
neighbour’s house, crossed the street, and 
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pushing the door, that was ajar, went into 
the passage, and cried, “ Beit /” 

“ Who is there ?” was the reply. 

“May the stones, and the walls, and the 
roof of this dwelling be blessed !” exclaimed 
the loquacious barber. “ I demand permission 
to enter. I bring a message.” 

“Come up,” said Abu Munchar, leaning 
from the gallery. 

So Ali went upstairs; and, having kissed 
the hands of his false friend, told him, with a 
thousand circumlocutions, of what had taken 
place. 

“Ts it possible,” cried Abu Munchar, “that 
the Emir Maza of Dorkdn is in the condition 
which thou hast described? He is the chief 
and president of our company, but has been 
absent a whole year on a wonderful adventure. 
Let me hasten to receive him.” 

So the wag went down and embraced Maza, 
and took him away; leaving the poor barber 
in a state of amazement and delight that he 
should have had an opportunity of giving 
hospitality to an emir. 

Next day, Abu Munchar came to Ali’s 
shop, and entered invoking blessings on the 
owner. 

“ O fortunate barber !” he cried, “ thon art 
about to attain the accomplishment of thy 
wishes. The Emir of Dorkén hath consented 
to receive thee into our company; being 
amazed with thy learning, and charmed by thy 
wit, and fascinated by thy elegant demeanour. 
There remain but some few trifling formalities 
to undergo, which of course will not stand in 
the way.” 

Ali was profuse in his expressions of de- 
light, and promised to comply with whatever 
was demanded of him. . 

“In the first place,” said Abu Munchar, 
“thou must exercise thy razor upon thy face, 
and shave it until not one hair remaineth to 
look at another. Then thou must undress, 
keeping nothing on but thy shirt and thy 
under-clothing. Afterwards thou must take a 
kurbeh (water-skin) and fill it with foul water, 
and go about the streets offering to the thirsty. 
Many things may befall thee; but, depend 
upon it, ere long, thou wilt belong to the com- 
pany of the wise and happy. Remember, 

owever, should any one ask an explanation 
of thy conduct, say that thou wert commanded 
by Maza, the Emir of Dork4n.” 

Ali consented to do all this, although in 
his heart he feared the consequences. Accord- 
ingly, next day, having thrown away his 
beard, clotted with soap, he went forth in his 
shirt and drawers, bearing on his back a 
kurbeh filled from the Kalish. The weather 
was very hot, and before he had taken ten paces 
a crowd of boys and girls followed him laughing 
and crying, “O mad Sakka, give us to drink ;” 
and he gave them from a brass cup, and they 
spluttered, and cursed him, and pelted him 
with stones, so that he was forced to take 
refuge in a crowded bazaar. Here the people 
made way for him, crying, “This is a man 
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performing a penance.” Some asked to be 
refreshed; and many were deceived into 
tasting what he gave. Whereupon they kicked 
and buffetted him from one end of the bazaar 
to the other, and said, “This is one of the 
wags. Let us make him have cause to weep 
instead of to laugh.” 

In this way he passed from one 
another, without ever failing to be 
any one, until he felt his brain whirl. 

“Woe be unto me!” exclaimed the unfor- 
tunate shaver at length. “This matter is not 
agreeable, It will be well if I reach my des- 
tination soon, otherwise I shall not have 
strength to taste the felicity that is prepared 
for me.” 

As he uttered these words a Bey, ridin 
upon a horse, passed with his attendants ; an 
seeing the Sakka (water-carrier), who was now 
covered with dirt and in rags, asked for a drink, 
intending to present him afterwards with a 
piece of gold. But, when he tasted the foul 
drink he was enraged, and ordered his people 
to seize the offender, and to beat him, and to 
drag him to prison. He was accordingly 
dragged to prison, and thrown in amidst 
thieves and bad servants, and passed the rest 
of that day and the whole night in misery, 
bemoaning himself, and wishing that he had 
never undertaken this adventure. In the 
morning they brought him before the head of 
the police, who questioned him as to the 
motives of his conduct. Remembering what 
had been told him, Ali avowed that he had 
obeyed the instructions of the Emir of 
Dork&n. 

“ Dorkén !” cried the Zabib, “I know no 
Dorkfn; therefore there can be no such 
place as Dorkfin. Who ever heard of Dorkan ? 
This man is guilty of impiety. He hath 
added a place to Allah’s earth. Let him be 
beaten for speaking of Dork4n ! ” 

According to this wise decision, poor Ali 
was beaten until he was incapable of standing. 
Pain and suffering deprived him of his wits ; 
and, when they cast him forth into the street, 
he mowed and gibbered at all who passed. 
Some compassionate folks now took him on 
their shoulders, and carried him to the 
Moristén or madhouse, where they chained 
him toaring and beat him, that he might 
return to his senses. But they at length grew 
weary of their benevolent exertions, and left 
him as foolish as ever. 

When they ceased to torment him he 
imagined strange things; as that he was a 
prince of a vast country, and was surrounded 
with wealth and bright scenes and beautiful 
damsels. So he danced and rattled his 
chains and shouted “ Blessings on Abu 
Munchar and the Emir of Dorkan.” Then, 
the keepers came and fell upon him with 
sticks, crying, “ What an obstinate maniac is 
this! he has been beaten enough to make 
three wise men ; and lo! he will not leave 
howling.” 

Ali remained in this miserable condition 
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several days; after which Abu Munchar, 
hearing of his fate and repenting of what he 
had done, went and procured his release, and 
took him to his palace near the Zeynab gate. 
Here,—strange to say, but the ways of Allah 
are inserutable—quiet, and good feeding, and 
clean clothing, restored him to his wits. The 
wag appointed him as one of his servants, 
and he remained a long time in tranquillity 
without alluding to what had taken place. 

At length, however, one day, Ali the barber, 
being merry, said to his master : 

“Q merry man, where is that place where 
the wise and happy congregate, and where it 
is possible to call up by the mere will all that 
is beautiful and magnificent in the world, 
and to enjoy without trouble the fruits of 
power and wealth?” 

“Thou hast already been there,” replied 
Abu Muncehar. 

“T remember not. 
is it?” 

“The Moristan !” 


What manner of place 


THE LIFE OF A SALMON. 


No creature can well have a quieter birth- 
lace than the trout which is spawned in the 
nn, The Bann is not, on the whole, a quiet 
river, for it has a prodigious deal of work to 
do, and it does its work in a prodigious bustle 
at times ; though occasionally it relaxes some- 
what, and seems to remember the great truth, 
that nothing is worth the loss of composure. 
The work that the Bann has to do is to carry 
away into the sea all the water that other 
rivers pour into the largest lake of our three 
kingdoms—Lough Neagh. This lake measures 
eighty miles round ; and several rivers pour 
their waters into it, while there is only this 
one river Bann to carry them away. So it 
must move quickly to get its work done; and 
it does push on, and drive between its banks, 
‘and fume and splash at a grand rate, where 
rocks are obstinate in refusing to get out of 
its way. In other spots, whence the rocks 
got rolled away ages ago, and where thick 
woods overhang the stream, its current 
becomes not less rapid but more still. Clear, 
deep, and dark, it there flows on swiftly and 
silently. There it is that the salmon, if they 
are wise, look about them for.some little cove 
—some recess in the banks—which is seldom 
violently flooded, but which receives a gentle 
ripple as the stream sweeps by. In such a 
little cove, with a floor of pure sand, the eggs 
of the salmon may lie unharmed by any dis- 
turbance till they are hatched. Some of the 
fish deposit their spawn where the waters 
lash the sand, or where animals like to drink, 
and there the eggs come to nothing and are 
lost. This is now so well understood, that in 
some places (in one place in France particu- 
larly) fishermen are making fortunes by look- 
ing in good time to the eggs and milt, and 
seeing that they are deposited in favourable 
places. Hundreds of thousands, aye, countless 
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millions of fish may be provided for human 
food by this simple precaution, for want of 
which some of our Scotch and English rivers 
are supplying less and less salmon every year. 
In such a quiet pool, with its clean sandy 
bottom, does the fish pass its earliest days. 
From its first wriggle as a minute insect (as 
we should call it if we could see it at that 
stage of its life) to its first use of its fins and 
tail, that little pool is its world. Its world is 
quite big enough for it, and altogether beyond 
its comprehension. Even there it is not 
wholly beyond the reach of the tides—not 
shut out from the influences of the moon, and 
the laws which keep a universe full of firma- 
ments in their due place and order: but the 
little fish is very like us in being frightened, 
and fancying that everything is out of order 
when any commotion happens that it did not 
foresee. If it suppose that the universe was 
made for the sake of infant trout, it may well 
be alarmed when a strong ripple spreads over 
its pool, and the water makes a bubble or two 
against the bank ;—just as men used to take 
for granted that the world was coming 
to an end when there was an eclipse; or 
when an unusual aurora borealis turned the 
calm, cool night sky into a blood-red dome. 
Mankind has growu wiser with experience, 
and is learning that all goes on in the noblest 
and most regular and stedfast way under laws 
which never change ; so that the wise man 
fears nothing: and even the infant trout 
grows bolder and happier as it learns more of 
its own world of waters. It wields its fins, it 
practises with its tail; it finds it can rise to 
the surface, and drop down to the sand, and 
get into the shade at noon under the roots of 
some water-loving tree, or make new glancing 
lights in the shallows by playing off its scales 
in the sunshine. By degrees, it goes out 
further into the current, and delights in bein 
swept along by it, even though it is whirle 
away from its own native cove. It may not 
be for ever. In a year or two it may come up 
the stream again—as so many do every season. 
Meantime, down it goes; not all at once, 
but as may suit its growing strength and size, 
and the provision of food it finds, Towards 
the end of winter the waters grow cold, The 
melting snows make them chilly. The salt 
water will be warmer ; and the young creature 
is strong enough now to bear a salt-water life. 
So down it goes, faster and faster. It does 
not know why, but it is carried on faster and 
faster, under banks where the hazels are 
hanging out their catkins, and the willow- 
palm its velvet tufts. Here and there a well- 
sheltered primrose puts forth a pale bud, in 
some hollow of the bank, and the wild ducks 
are making a splutter among the ripening 
reeds, But now the river rushes so fast that 
the sun-gleams are like lightning, and there is 
a rumbling roar like thunder, and a splash 
like a deluge. On shoots the little creature, 
setting its rudder—that is, its tail—steady, 
like the older fish that go before, and in a trice 
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it is over the Falls of the Bann, and beginning 
to feel what the salt water is like. Still the 
old fish promise that it shall see its native 
cove again. It must be done by leaping this 
barrier of rocks ; but thousands of salmon do 
that every year. What fish has done, fish 
may do. 

And now, a shroud of mystery encloses the 
life of the salmon. During the first year ite 
age is known by the state of its scales ; and 
its generation is then called grilse, or grailse, or 

wls. After that,its mode of living is so com- 
pletely lost sight of that there is not a natu- 
ralist, nor a fisherman, along the whole north 
coast of Ireland who can tell when or how the 
trout passes into the salmon, (if indeed it be 
the trout which certainly becomes the salmon,) 
or how old the salmon may live to be ; or at 
what age its savoury flakes make the best 
eating ; or, inshort, anything whatever beyond 
this :—that the same fish return every season 
to the same river; the salmon of the Bann 
being short and thick, and those of the Bush 
river long and slim in comparison ; and 
so on. So we must treat salmon as we do 
ladies—neglect all considerations of age— 
make no inquiries on that obscure point, and 
sympathise in their activities and pleasures 
without asking whether they had a beginning, 
or will ever come to an end. 

It is the fashion to talk ‘of every body’s 

“sphere.” What a sphere is that of the 
salmon of the Bann! What a coast has it 
to range, whether, when carried out to sea 
with the rush of waters, it turns to the right 
hand or,o the left! That it does range along 
the coast is certain, as the watcher on many 
a promontory can avouch. Let the observer 
stand on the precipice of Fairhead—the salient 

oint of the Antrim coast. At first, he will 

e curious about the little lake which dis- 
charges its waters by a fissure in the rock, 
making a waterfall down that steep—more 
than six hundred feet above the busy surge. 
Already, on the face of this rock, are there 
traces of that strange architecture of Nature 
which comes out to more perfection further 
to the west. Ifthe observer looks out to sea, 
his eye will be fixed by the outlines of the 
Scotch islands, as they lie calmly anchored in 
the deep blue sea, or the Mull of Cantire 
closing in the eastern horizon. He sees more 
than their outlines. In clear weather he sees 
the bright eminences and dark ravines on the 
mountain sides. Now let him look below— 
sheer down into the transparent waters. Are 
there not silvery flickerings, bright glancings, 
which show that the salmon are there at 
play? There they are; and near a great 
danger. A rock stands out, an islet separated 
by sixty feet of roaring tide from the shore, 
directly in the path that the salmon take off 
the coast. Not knowing that enemies may 
come there and waylay them, the fish do not 
make a good sweep out to sea, but just swim 
unsuspiciously round Carrick-a-rede, For a 
good part of the year, they may do this safely ; 
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during the months when salmon are not 


allowed to be taken; but, when the doom 
day comes, the bold fishermen do a great 
feat. They sling two ropes from the shore to 
the islet, at a height of ninety feet above the 
tossing waves; and, by laying short planks 
across, they make a bridge,—a suspension 
bridge with a vengeance—with no guard but 
a single rope for a hand-rail. The stranger 
usually declines being swung in mid air on 
such a bridge as this: but the fisherman—who 
lives, during the salmon season, in a cottage 
on the islet—runs backwards and forwards 
as tranquilly as if he were passing London 
Bridge; and so do his comrades. If the 
salmon did but know their own case, they 
would glance up from amidst the waters, and, 
warned by that great inverted arch in their 
sky, would strike off,—well out to the north, 
and not approach the coast again for miles. 
But all that the salmon know of their own 
ease is that they want to go up the rivers, to 
deposit their spawn and milt ; so they hug 
the shore, in search of the rivers’ mouths. 
Soon they come to that strange place, 
where, as we are informed, the great giant, 
Fin McCoul, had a mind to make a path for 
himself and his wife to pass over to Scotland, 
without getting their feet wet. Were any 
salmon present to see that causeway begun ? 
and did they fear that it would bar them out 
from the Bush and the Bann? There are the 
wonderful paving-stonés at this day—cut so 
neatly to fit into one another, like the cells in 
a bee-hive, and built in so firmly that the 
winter surge, in all these thousands of years, 
has never washed them asunder. Were there 
any salmon to see the accident by which 
those stones were spilled, which are now seen 
lying, all in a heap, toppled all manner of 
ways. Giantesses who act as masons’ labourers 
to their husbands, should see, before they go 
out to work, that’ they have strong strings to 
their aprons. Fin McCoul’s wife ‘forgot this. 
She brought him plenty of stones in her 
apron, and he paved them in; jammed them 
firm into the bottom of the sea with a stamp 
of his heel. But, one day, her apron-string 
broke, and her load of stones fell out—where 
they now lie. Whether her husband was put 
out of humour by so small an accident as 
this, as does happen to husbands sometimes, 
or whether his attention was called off by 
some pressure of business elsewhere, we can- 
not say; but the causeway certainly never 
was finished. A beginning was made at the 
opposite end—at Staffa—that Scotch islet 
where the giant had a cave where he liked to 
be cool at noonday (and a green, cool cave it 
is) ;. but the path never stretched very far 
out, at either end ; and the salmon get round, 
quite easily, at this day. 
Some salmon seem to have no eye for cork 
floats. They swim in among them, without a 
thought ofa trap. But they find themselves 
in one ; and, after floundering among ropes 


and cords, perhaps from Monday to Saturday, 
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they find themselves drawn to shore, whether 
they will or no, and seized by the hot, cruel 
hands of man. If our trout of the Bann kept 
outside, or were alert enough to spring over 
at the last moment, it is on its way to its own 
river, rejoicing. The Bush river comes first, 
and there the Bush salmon take leave of all 
the rest for a season, and part off to their 
country seats for the autumn and Christmas. 
When the mouth of the Bann is reached, so 
do the Bann fish, whisking up stream, under 
Coleraine bridge, and onwards another mile, 
to where the salt water meets the fresh. 

Here is a point of such danger, that we 
pause to take breath. There are some few 
chances of escape ; but the perils are awful. 
All that the poor fish has any doubt about is 
as to whether it can leap up those rocks, over 
which the fresh waters are pouring like a 
cataract. It can make the leap, no doubt. 
Every salmon does. And it will no doubt 
keep at the top when it has got there—which 
is the most wonderful part of the business to 
the human observer. How it is that the 
rush of the stream over the natural weir does 
not carry back the fish in a moment is a 
mystery to us: but the salmon would pro- 
bably despise us if we asked any questions, 
even as old women despise kings who inquire 
how the apple gets into the dumpling. So 
we will merely say that the young salmon 
obeys instructions as it did in going down ; 
sets its rudder straight, stiffens its body, and 
shoots forward with all its might, against the 
rush of waters. 

And is it safe, after all? There are so 
many perils that it knows not of! There are 
buildings in the bed of the river, every stone 
and every brick of which was laid in malice 

repense against the salmon of the Bann. 

here are half-a-dozen stout stone walls or 
piers, built backwards from the rocky weir, 
enclosing spaces which are (all but the middle 
one) as many traps for the fish. At the upper 
end, there are iron gratings to each trap— 
doors which open and shut : and at the lower 
end there are also iron gratings which are 
nearly closed, but not quite. A space of a 
few inches is left between the gratings, which 
incline backwards so as to direct, as it were, 
the approaching fish to the little gap. When 
they have once leaped in, they can never 
more get out. For a few moments, amidst 
the dash and roar of the descending waters, 
they are unconscious of their fate. They are 
whirled back ; they shoot across the pool; 
and at length they dash themselves madly 
against the upper gratings: but it is all in 
vain. If they could pass this one grating, 
they would be safe for this year ; for there is 
no net—no salmon fishing above the weir. 
The Irish Society, to whom the fishery 
belongs, take care of that: and if, as at 
eo they let the fishery to an individual, 

e is no less careful. One of the two neat 
red-brick cottages which are built on the 
outermost piers, is for the watchman who 


looks to the poachers. The other has the 
great scales for weighing the fish, and other 
apparatus. It is somewhat Po to see the 
silvery scales of many a fish sticking to the 
balance, while the seething traps below are 
tempting more to their fate. As for the 
other cottage, it contains a little bed, where 
the watchman takes his sleep in the daytime, 
amidst such a din of waters as would make 
a fierce lullaby to most of us. By night, 
while his solitary candle burns within, throw- 
ing a feeble gleam from the lattice upon the 
swrrounding foam, he is stealing about along 
the piers, and across the shaking planks, 
which make bridges from one to another. 
He peeps and pries and peers about, to see 
if any improper nets be in the water. 
Perhaps while he is doing so, the poachers 
may be watching his dim form from under 
the shadow of the solemn woods which come 
down to the river banks. Perhaps they may 
be actually in the river—up to their waists 
|in water, under the shadow of the piers. If 
caught, their punishment is a fine of about 
six pounds for each offence; in default of 
payment, six months imprisonment. 

The flapping and frightened fish remain in 
their trap till the next Tuesday, Thursday, 
or Saturday morning, when the men fish 
them out with landing-nets. Last Thursday 
morning there’ were seventy-three salmon : 
this morning, there were sixty-one. The 
youngest and smallest weigh four pounds: 
the greater number rise from twelve pounds 
to twenty pounds; and even twenty-five 
pounds is not an uncommon weight. The 
price of salmon in the towns along the 
coast is about sixpence per pound—unless 
where hotel-keepers impose on inexpe- 
rienced travellers. But, the fish from these 
traps are packed in boxes, and forwarded 
by cart to Port Rush for export. When the 
railway to Londonderry is finished, they will, 
no doubt, be sent there too, on their way to 
many new places, The ice in which they are 
packed is supplied, in hard winters, from 
Irish lakes and ponds: but the last two 
winters have been too mild to supply the 
requisite quantity ; so that the fish from the 
green depths of this solemn coast have been 
preserved in ice from the still, unfathomable 
lakes, freezing below the black pine forests 
of Norway. 

Our subject has grown sombre and some- 
what too pathetic. Let us take a brighter 
view. 

Our young salmon was certainly not caught 
on this, its first ascent; for it is known to 
have revisited the haunts of its infancy. We 
have said that there was one space (it is the 
centre one) between the piers which is not a 
trap. It is called the Queen’s Gap ; and any 
fish which are lucky or discreet enough to go 
straight up mid-stream, pass here without 
impediment. It is wide open at both ends. 
The same may be said of all on Sundays, 
except that any fish that have entered between 
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the drawing on Saturday morning and the 
opening of the traps that night, are turned 
into a_special little dungeon, railed off on one 
side, there to pass their Sunday. For all 
others, the way is completely clear from 
Saturday night to six o’clock on Monday 
morning. Whether our young fish went up 
by the Queen’s Gap, or on the Sunday, it got 
through, and without knowing anything of 
the perils it had escaped. How sweet the 
lapse of the fresh waters was, after the inces- 
sant roll and crash of the surge on the iron- 
bound coast of the Atlantic; how the 
autumnal woods contrasted with the black 
basaltic precipices above the main; how the 
wildflowers on the banks appeared after so 
many miles of tangled and floating seaweeds ; 
which looked best, the little column of blue 
peat-smoke from the peasant’s cabin under 
the woods, or the brown smoke-clouds from 
the kelp-fires in the stony amphitheatres 
of the coast ?—which was the most loveable, 
thé swallow skimming the meadows, and 
brushing the blue waters with the tip of its 
wing, or the red-legged crow throwing the 
drops about in the little salt-pools in the rock, 
poking its red bill into salt crevices; or, 
again, the cormorant perched on its solitary 
basaltic pillar amidst the translucent green 
waters: now rearing its head to survey the 
whole land and sea, and then intent once 
more on its fishing? Which of these varieties 
may be most charming to a salmon, we will 
not undertake to decide. We only assert that 
the salmon has the opportunity of judging, 
as it lives and moves among them all. 
Having found the tranquil cove it hoped 
for, and deposited its spawn where itself first 
began to move in the universe ; having done 
that great duty of the year, and somewhat 
repienished its strength with alternate repose 
under the banks, and pleasure excursions 
among the windings and inlets of the great 
river, the salmon set about its descent. There 
was no fear of molestation now. The de- 
scending salmon are too poor in flesh and 
condition to be a desirable prize. So, once 
more, in the midst of spring, it found itself 
again with its comrades in thedeep. Perhaps 
it is because the eastern coast is somewhat 
too sombre, that our fish now turns its head 
westward. Ah! there are perils there, too. 
Wherever there is a cluster of black rocks 
near the shore, and therefore in the path of 
the salmon, there may the white cottage of 
the fisherman be seen, niched into some recess. 
There may one great net be drying on poles 
or gibbet on the rocks, while the buoy out 
yonder, and the line of corks, show where the 
other is. Everywhere in the path of salmon, 
may the drawing of the net on Saturdays be 
seen, from May Day till the 20th of August. 
But it is cértainly only by experience, if even so, 
that our young salmon, or any young salmon, 
can learn how dangerous the path of life is, 
through its whole course. So, on it went, 
merrily, in its first cruise along that cheerful 
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shore ; past the arches of limestone through 
which the railway is to run; past that won- 
drous verdant slope, from the white beach up 
and up for 1000 feet to the crest of rocks 
which crown the Coleraine heights ; that 
slope where frost and snow and blight and 
tempest never come; where fairies resorted 
to their very latest day, as everybody remem- 
bers ; where miles of trailing roses, and blue 
bells and periwinkles and heaths, with sweet 
berries enough to feed the whole fairy race, 
might tempt them back to their flowery tents, 
if the myriads of rabbits were not too 
formidable, and if, alas! the fairies were not 
dead, cold, and gone ; where the few dwellings 
peep out from thickets of blossoms, and 
gardens are so many little wildernesses of 
sweets ; where turfy paths girdle the steeps, 
that watchers may sit on a heather cushion, 
and look out for the silvery spangling of the 
sea where the salmon are at play ;—by this 
cheerful shore went our young fish ; and it 
swept by the turning of the great plain which 
spreads from those heights to Lough Foyle ; 
and into Lough Foyle it went, and up and 
down in it—up to where old Derry stands on 
its hill; and where ona high pillar stands 
her hero-pastor, Walker, with the Bible in 
one hand, while the other points to the Lough 
where the ships are passing the boom, and 
bringing food to the starving citizens to 
whose fortitude Queen Victoria owes her 
crown. Up to the woods near the town, and 
down and away among the labyrinth of stake- 
nets, roves our young salmon; but not to 
stay, for it is a salmon of the Bann, and there- 
fore without any intention of becoming an 
immigrant of Lough Foyle. As a salmon of 
the Bann, it will live and die. 

And when and how did the dying happen ? 
As to the when, there is no saying. How 
should there be, while salmon are so resolute 
against telling their ages ? Whether our fish 
made many voyages or few, whether years 
or generations passed, whether watchers, 
poachers, and lesseesgremained the same, or 
were superannuated and buried away, while 
our salmon’s eye was still clear, and its flesh 
firm and flaky, and its scales brilliant and 
flexible,—its day of doom came at last. The 
victim came up the Bann—not on a Sunday ; 
and it entered the wrong gap. Neither was 
it on a Saturday that it came ; forit certainly 
did not pine and waste in a state of panic 
during a long Sabbath day. It was spared 
that. Its pain was short. One wild attempt 
to leap—one frantic rush round the place— 
and it was fished out, and presently flapped 
its last in the scale where its value was sure 
to be duly estimated. For its shroud, it had 
ample folds of the purest powdered ice, 
gathered in far lands, by foreign hands, for 
the purpose. Its burial service was the grace 
said by the chaplain of a great London 
company ; and its tomb was one which was 
not devoid of outward ornament of some 
richness—since over it was hung a massive 
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civic chain, a token of honours to be domes- 
tically remembered through an illimitable 
future. 

This is, as far as we know, all that can be 
told, with veracity and honour, of the Lirz 
oF A SaLmon. 


CHIPS. 


THE WORLD'S FAIREST ROSE. 


THERE was once a mighty queen, in whose 
garden grew the choicest flowers of every 
season of the year, the fairest of every clime. 
But, she loved the roses most of all, and of 
them she had the greatest variety, from the 
wild thorn with green, apple-scented leaves to 
the most beautiful rose of Provence. They 
grew up the palace walls, twined around the 
columns and over the windows, in along the 
passages and up to the ceiling in every hall ; 
and the roses mingled together in odour, form, 
and colour. 

But, care and sorrow dwelt within; the 
queen lay on a bed of sickness, and the phy- 
sicians announced that she must die. 

“She may yet be saved!” said the wisest 
among them. “Bring to her the fairest rose 
of the world, that one which is the expression 
of the highest and puresi love. Let it come 
before her eyes ere they close, and she will 
not die.” 

And young and old came from all around, 
bringing roses—the fairest that bloomed in 
every garden; but the rose was not among 
them. From the bower of Love they might 
briug flowers ; but what rose there, was the 
expression of the highest, the purest love? 

And the poets sang of the world’s fairest 
rose—each one naming his own; and there 
went a message far over the land, to every 
heart that beat in love—a message to every 
rank and to every age. 

“ Noone has yet named the flower,” said the 
sage. “No one has poimted out the place on 
which it grew up in all its glory. It is not 
the rose from Romeo and Juliet’s tomb, nor 
from Valborg’s grave, though these roses will 
ever breathe fragrance through legend and 
song. It is not the rose which bloomed from 
Winkelried’s bloody lances: from the hallowed 
blood which wells out from the breast of the 
hero dying for his fatherland; although no 
death is more sweet, and no rose redder than 
is the blood which then flows forth. Nor is 
it that wonderful flower for whose sake man 
gives up years and days and long sleepless 
nights, in the solitary closet, aye, sacrifices his 
fresh life to cultivate—the magic rose of 
science.” 

“I know where it blooms,” said a happy 
mother who came with her tender infant to 
the queen’s bedside. “I know where the 
world’s fairest rose is found !—the rose which 
is the expression of the highest and the purest 
love. It blooms on the glowing cheeks of my 
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sweet child, when, refreshed with sleep, it 
opens its eyes and laughs toward me in the 
fulness of its love.” 

“Fair is that rose,” said the sage, “but 
there is one still more beautiful.” 

“Yes, far more beautiful!” said one of the 
women. “I haveseen it; a purer, holier rose 
blooms not on earth. But it was pale, as the 
leaves of the tea-rose. On the cheeks of the 
queen I saw it. She had laid her royal crown 
aside, and went herself with her sick child, 
watching with it through the long sad night. 
She wept over it, kissed it, and prayed to God 
for it, as a mother prays in the hour of 
affliction.” 

“Holy and wonderful in its power is 
sorrow’s white rose, but still that is not the 
one.” 

“No! the world’s fairest rose I saw before 
the altar of the Lord,” said the pious old 
bishop. “I saw it shining as though the face 
of an angel appeared, The young maidens 
went up to the Lord’s table, to renew their 
baptismal covenant; and the roses glowed, 
and the roses paled upon their fresh cheeks. 
A young girl stood there; in the fulness of 
her soul’s purity and love she looked up to 
her God. That was the expression of the 
purest and the highest love !”’ 

“ Blessed was she,” said the sage; “but no 
one has yet named the world’s fairest rose.” 

A child came into the room—the Queen’s 
little son. Tears stood in his eyes and on his 
cheeks. He carried a large open book, with 
velvet binding and large silver clasps. 
“Mother!” said the little one, “oh, just 
listen to what I have read here!” And the 
child seated itself by the bed, and read from 
the Book of Him who gave himself up to 
death on the cross, that all men might be 
saved, even generations yet unborn. “There 
is no greater love than this!” 

A rosy gleam passed over the queen’s 
cheeks ; her eyes became bright and clear ; 
for she saw unfolding itself from the pages of 
the Book the “ World’s Fairest Rose.” 

“T see it!” said she. “ He will never die 
who looks upon that Rose, the fairest flower 
of earth!” 


WALKING-STICKS. 


WuetiEer it was a cripple or a dandy, an 
old gentleman or a young gentleman, who first 
invented walking-sticks, cannot now be de- 
termined. That the pilgrim of the Middle 
Ages used a staff we know well from song and 
story ;—a stout, strong, serviceable staff, shod 
with. iron, which stood no nonsense ; for it 
was intended not merely to support the pil- 
grim when weary, and to aid the ascent and 
descent of hills and mountains; but to quell 
the familiarities of rough wayfarers. There 
was a protuberance a short distance below 
the top, to afford a firm grasp; and the 
upper part formed a hollow tube, in which 
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the pilgrim carried relics of saints, small 
crucifixes, or other humble but cherished 
treasures. There are records of other articles 
stored away in these staff receptacles ; the 
first head of saffron is said to have been 
brought to England from Greece in a pilgrim’s 
staat a time when it was death to take the 
living plant out of the country ; the silk-worm 
first found its way into Europe by a similar 
piece of cunning; and pilgrims sometimes 
contrived to lay aside a store of gold coin in 
this hiding-place. 

The staff, or alpenstock, of the Swiss 
and Tyrolese is an unquestionable walking- 
stick, of a formidable and invaluable kind. 
Exceeding in length the height of the user, 
and tipped with iron, it rehders important 
assistauve to all Alpine pedestrians, With 
its chamois-horn as a surmounting crook, it 
makes some pretension to ornament. All 
who have read narratives, or seen pictures, or 
heard lectures, concerning the ascent of Mont 
Blanc, will readily call to mind the claim 
which these alpenstocks have to be called 
life-preservers. 

One of the earliest kinds of walking-stick 
adopted as a support by elderly persons, was 
the ferula, or staff of fennel-wood. Being long, 
tough, and light, it is well fitted for this pur- 
pose, and it seems to have given name’ to a 
certain castigatory weapon but too well known 
to school-boys. In Oriental countries, the 


hollow or pithy-stalked palms and bamboos 
naturally became the material for walking- 
sticks, and it is to such countries that we 
owe the designation of cane, so much given to 


these pedestrian accompaniments. Ancient 
Egyptian walking-sticks have been discovered, 
made of cherry-wood, and having carved 
knobs. Henry the Eighth had “a cane gar- 
nyshed with sylver and gilte, with Astronomie 
upon it ;” and “a cane garnyshed with golde, 
having a perfume in the toppe.” 

Of the Clouded Cane, of whose nice conduct 
Pope’s Sir Plume was justly vain ; of Jambees 
at ten guineas per joint, and plain Dragons 
described in the Tatler; of the strong cane 
and the amber-tipped cane, sung by Gay; 
of the long and elegant sticks used by elderly 
ladies in the second half of the last century, 
and by footmen of the present day ; of the stout 
knotted sticks and the slender bamboos in 
fashion half a century ago ; of the enormous 
grotesque heads carved upon sticks to suit 
certain abnormal tastes ; of comic canes with 
Tim Bobbins and Punch and Merry Andrews 
and Toby Fillpots grinning from their heads ; 
of rough sticks and smooth sticks ; of straight 
sticks and crooked sticks; of all ‘sorts of 
sticks, from rattans to bludgeons, it is not 
our present purpose to indite:—the reader 
will find an amusing account of most of them 
in the Report of the Exhibition Jury on 
Miscellaneous Articles—a jury which worked 
most indefatigably in their miscellaneous 
duties. We pass all this to say a little 
respecting the commerce in Walking-sticks ; 
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which is much more extensive than most 
persons would imagine. 

It appears that there is scarcely a 
or a tree which has not been made available 
for this purpose. The varieties most usually 
selected, among the growths of Europe, 
are blackthorn, crab, maple, ash, oak, beech, 
orange-tree, cherry-tree, furze-bush, and 
Spanish reed; from the West Indies there 
come vine-stems, cabbage-stalks, orange-stalks, 
lemon-stalks, coffee-stalks, briar-stalks ; while 
from other countries in the warm regions are 
brought rattans, calamus-stems, bamboos, 
Malaccas, and Manilla canes. Whatever is 
the kind employed, the wood is usually cut 
towards the end of autumn, especially if it be 
wished to preserve the bark. 

A walking-stick of moderate pretensions, 
made of ordinary wood, and to be sold ata 
moderate price, passes through almost as 
many processes as a needle, and is, to all 
intents and purposes, a manufactured article. 
Let us look on, while such a stick is being 
made, 

First, then, shall it have the bark on or 
not? Most of the better kinds have lost 
their bark, and ours shall accordingly. Onl 
one halfpenny is paid for stripping the bar 
from a branch of the warted-crab, which is a 
favourite wood for sticks; but has a bark 
obstinately clinging to the protuberances on 
the side of the branch. The peelers boil 
the branch for a coupleof hours, and the bark 
then readily yields to any simple instrument. 
In straighter and smoother branches, the 
difficulty is less ; and, consequently, the rate, 
of pay is lower. 

en comes the straightening of the stick, 
and the fashioning of the crook, which so 
often forms its upper termination. The upper 
end is immersed in hot, damp sand; it be- 
comes soft and non-elastic, and readil 
assumes and maintains any curvature which 
may be given to it. For every kind of wood, 
there is a temperature and a dampness best 
fitted for this process; and thus the stick- 
maker has to store his memory with a body 
of practical rules on the subject. Then, for 
the straightening, the stick is immersed in 
hot, dry sand, which gives it a kind of 
pliability different from that requisite for the 
crooking ; and by bending and humouring it 
in a groove in a board, the stick becomes 
straight and symmetrical. But if our walk- 
ing-stick contemns this Quaker-like straight- 
ness, and has a yearning for the knobby 
and crooked, it comes under the operation of 
the rasp and the file—unless, indeed, the knobs 
are such as Nature gave. 

The external adornment is even more 
varied than the original form. Many walk- 
ing-sticks appear in such masquerade cos- 
tumes, that their brother-branches would not 
know them again; they are sand-papered, 
or emeried, or rotten-stoned, and are further 
smoothed with fish-fin or fish-skin; then 
they are stained by liquid dyes, the chemical 
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composition of which the stick-maker pro- 
bably numbers among his secrets ; and lastly, 
they are varnished. Sometimes the surface 
is charred, and the charred portion scraped 
off here and there, so as to impart a mottled 
appearance to the stick. Sometimes, but 
more frequently on the Continent than in 
England, lithographic transfers decorate the 
surface of the stick. 

These every-day, steady-looking, thorough- 
going, middle-class serviceable walking-sticks 
form the mainstay and support of the manu- 
facture, like as willow-pattern plates and 
twopenny cups and saucers are commercially 
more important to the Staffordshire potteries 
than Parian statuettes or dessert services. 
But still the more ornate and aristocratic 
sticks and canes give employment to a large 
number of work-people : whalebone, tortoise- 
shell, ram’s horn, rhinoceros’ horn, gutta 
percha, shark-spine, narwhal-horn, ivory— 
these are some only among many substances 
employed for sticks. The mode of working 
each kind does not differ materially from that 
of manufacturing other articles from the same 
materials; but there is a curious exception in 
relation to tortoiseshell: the raspings and 
parings of this substance are susceptible of 

eing conglomerated by heat and pressure, 
and formed into elongated rods for sticks—a 
capital mode of picking up crumbs, and making 
them useful. 

As to the ferules, crooks, handles, and 


decorative appendages, who shall number! 


them? Gold, silver, sham-gold, sham-silver, 


ivory, ebony, tortoiseshell, mother o’ pearl, | 


agate, cornelian, jasper, jade, leather, hair, 
silk, skin—all are employed. What offence 
crooks have given, that they should be out of, 
favour, does not appear ; but certain it is that | 
the rectangular handle isnowin the ascendant: 
it juts out in stern precision from the vertical | 
stem, and ignores Hogarth’s theory of the 
beauty of curved lines. It sometimes aspires 
to stags’ heads, and at others descends to 
stags’ feet; and not unfrequently it makes 
a Jenny Lind-ish attempt at portraiture. 

So large has this manufacture now become, 
that the principal London maker is said to 
sell annually about one hundred and fifty 
thousand walking-sticks made of English 
wood, and three hundred and sixty thousand 
“ rattans and canes for making the more ex- 
pensive varieties. The polished ash sticks are 
mostly made at Birmingham; where they are 
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sawn and turned by machine-lathes, previous 
to the polishing. The importation of walking- 
sticks from abroad is not very considerable, 
as the English makers strive to meet all the 
demand that may arise: this relates to the 
finished sticks, and not to the raw material. 
There is a nationality even in walking- 
sticks. Germany makes better whalebone 
sticks than England, and is also expert in 
making elastic and tough sticks from the 
almost impenetrable hide of the rhinoceros. 
Austria excels in the sticks with carved ivory 
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handles; but England bears the palm for those 
ornamented with silver wire, or gold and 
silver chasing. avis is said to have had, in 
1847, no less than one hundred and sixty-five 
manufacturers, and nine hundred and sixty- 
two workpeople employed in making walking- 
sticks and whips ; but, as we cannot tell how 
many have been added to these numbers from 
other and similar trades, so are we likewise 
without data to settle the numerical claims of 
the walking-sticks. There were, however, four 
thousand five hundred and fifty-six ewts. of 
rattans, bamboos, and other canes imported 
into France in 1850, and this seems to tell 
significantly of a large walking-cane manu- 
facture in that country. The little Grand 
Ducal (if anything so little can be grand) State 
of Hesse excels all other countries in the 
manufacture of pictorial walking-sticks. Tn 
neatly transferring lithographic patterns to 
sticks Hesse is unrivalled. They are sold 
largely to England and America, and some of 
them are exceedingly elegant ; the patterns 
are transferred from paper while the ink from 
the printing, whether coloured or black, is 
wet, and the stick is afterwards varnished. 

But Hamburg seems to be the walking- 
stick metropolis. Herr Meyer, of that city, 
is the king of stick-makers. His star of 
walking-sticks, radiating in all its splendour 
in the Zollverein department of the Great 
Exhibition, attracted many an admiring gaze. 
Very little less than five hundred varieties 
there made their appearance ; from the ornate 
and costly, down to the useful and cheap. 
Being a free port for the reception of sticks 
and canes from all parts of the world, and 
hand-labour being cheaper there than in 
London, Hamburg drives a large trade in this 
department of industry. 

Crochetty walking-sticks occasionally make 
a noise in the world—walking-sticks which 
contain a shop full of furniture (more or less) 
in their bosoms. A Scottish physician has 
lately constructed a walking-stick containing a 
variety of medical instruments and medicines. 
Another sagacious personage has enriched 
society with a walking-stick containing a com- 
pass, a mirror, a dressing-case, an inkstand, 
a telescope, a thermometer, a set of drawing 
instruments, stationery, and lucifers.§ A 
third, thoughtful concerning the supply of 
nature’s wants, has made a walking-stick 
which acts as a miniature larder and wine- 
cellar; for it contains a long cylindrical 
bottle, a wine-glass on similar elongated prin- 
ciples, and a receptacle for biscuits or com- 
pressed meat. Another has contrived to pack 
away in his walking-stick a useful map of 
London and a compass. A fifth (perhaps an 
electro-biological gentleman) has made a 
walking-stick with a complete _— battery 
in its interior ; “on holding the knob in the 
hand, a shock is slightly felt, and by taking a 
piece of silver or copper in each hand, and 
touching the knob on each side, the shock is 
greatly increased !” 
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As to the murderous walking-sticks, which 
thrust out upon you their swords, or dirks, 
or spring spears, we like them not: their use 
is only to be tolerated in private gentlemen 
and editors, who do not feel comfortable in 
the streets of California or Kentucky without 
a Colt’s revolver peeping out of their pockets 
loaded to the muzzle and on full cock. 


A CHILD’S HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 
CHAPTER XXII. 


Bap deeds seldom prosper, happily for 
mankind ; and the English cause gained no 
advantage from the cruel death of Joan of 
Are. For a long time, the war went heavily 
on. The Duke of Bedford died ; the alliance 
with the Duke of Burgundy was broken ; and 
Lord Talbot became a great general on the 
English side in France. But, two of the con- 
sequences of wars are, Famine—because the 
people cannot peacefully cultivate the ground 
and grow crops—and Pestilence, which comes 
of want, misery, and suffering. Both these 
horrors brdke out in both countries, and 
lasted for two wretched years. Then, the war 
went on again, and came, by slow degrees, to 
be so badly conducted by the English govern- 
ment, that, within twenty years from the 
execution of the Maid of Orleans ; of all the 
great French conquests, the town of Calais 
alone remained in English hands. 

While these victories and defeats were 
taking place in the course of time, many 
strange things happened at home. The young 
king, as he grew up, proved to be very unlike 
his great father, and showed himself a miser- 
able puny creature, There was no harm in 
him—he had a great aversion to shedding 
blood: which was something—but, he was a 
weak, silly, helpless young man, and a mere 
shuttlecock to the great lordly battledores 
about the Court. Of these battledores, 
Cardinal Beaufort a relation of the King, and 
the Duke of Gloucester, were at first the 
most powerful, The Duke of Gloucester had 
a wife, who was nonsensically accused of 
practising witchcraft to cause the King’s 
death oa lead to her husband’s coming to 
the throne, he being the next heir. She was 
charged with having, by the help of a 
ridiculous old woman named Margery (who 
was culled a witch), made a little waxen doll 
in the King’s likeness, and put it before a 
slow fire that it might gradually melt away. 
It was supposed, in such cases, that the death 
of the person whom the doll was made to 
represent, was sure to happen. Whether the 
duchess was as ignorant as the rest of them, 
and really did make such a doll with such an 
intention, I don’t know; but, you and I 
know very well that she might have made a 
thousand dolls, if she had been stupid enough, 
and might have melted them all, without 
hurting the King or anybody else. However, 
she was tried for it, and so was old Margery, 
and so was one of the duke’s chaplains, who 
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was charged with having assisted them. Both 
he and eae were put to death, and the 
duchess, after being taken, on foot and bearing 
a lighted candle, three times. round the City 
as a penance, was imprisoned for life. The 
duke, himself, took all this pretty quietly, 
and made as little stir about the matter as if 
he were rather glad to be rid of the duchess. 

But, he was not destined to keep himself 
out of trouble long. The royal shuttlecock 
being three-and-twenty, the battledores were 
very anxious to get him married. The Duke 
of Gloucester wanted him to marry a daughter 
of the Count of Armagnac ; but, the Cardinal 
and the Earl of Suffolk were all for 
Maraaret, the daughter of the King of 
Sicily, who they knew was a resolute 
ambitious woman and would govern the King 
as she chose. To make friends with this lady, 
the Earl of Suffolk, who went over to arrange 
the match, consented to accept her for the 
King’s wife without any fortune, and even to 

ive up the two most valuable possessions 
England then had in France. So, the marriage 
was arranged, on terms very advantageous to 
the lady; and Lord Suffolk brought her to 
England, and she was married at West- 
minster. On what pretence this queen and 
her party charged the Duke of Gloucester 
with high treason within a couple of years, it 
is impossible to make out, the matter is so 
confused ; but, they pretended that the King’s 
life was in danger, and they took the duke 
ooes A fortnight afterwards, he was 
ound dead in bed (they said), and his bod 

was shown to the people, and Lord Suffol 
came in for the best part of his estates. You 
know by this time how strangely liable state 
prisoners were to sudden death. 

If Cardinal Beaufort had any hand in this 
matter, it did him no good, for he died 
within six weeks ; thinking it very hard and 
curious—at eighty years old !—that he could 
not live to be Pope. 

This was the time when England had 
completed her loss of all her great French 
conquests. The people charged the loss prin- 
cipally upon the Earl of Suffolk, now a duke, 
who had made those easy terms about the 
Royal marriage, and who, they believed, had 
even been bought by France. So he wasim- | 
peached as a traitor, on a great number of | 
charges, but chietly on accusations of having 
aided the French king, and of designing to 
make his own son Rin of England. ‘The 
Commons and the peinghe Velie violent against 
him, the King was made (by his friends) to 
interpose to save him, by banishing him for 
five years, and proroguing the Parliament. 
The duke had much ado to escape from a 
London mob, two thousand strong, who lay 
in wait for him in St. Giles’s Fields ; but, he 
got down to his own estates in Suffolk, and 
sailed away from Ipswich. Sailing across the 
Channel, he sent into Calais to know if he 
might land there; but, they kept his boat 
and men in the harbour, until an English 
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ship, carrying a hundred and fifty men and 
called the Nicholas of the Tower, came along- 
side his little vessel, and ordered him on 
board. “ Welcome, traitor, as men say,” was | 
the captain’s grim and not very respectful 
salutation. He was kept on board, a prisoner, 
for eight-and-forty hours, and then a small 
boat appeared rowing towards the ship. As 
this boat came nearer, it was seen to have in 
it a block, a rusty sword, and an executioner 
in a black mask. The duke was handed 
down into it, and there his head was cut off 
with six strokes ofthe rusty sword. Then, the 
little boat rowed away to Dover beach, where 
the body was cast out, and left until the 
duchess claimed it. By whom, high in au- 
thority, this murder was committed, has 
never appeared. No one was ever punished 
for it. 

There now arose in Kent an Irishman, who 
gave himself the name of Mortimer, but 
whose real name was Jack Cade. Jack, in 
imitation of Wat Tyler, though he was a very | 
different and inferior sort of man, addressed 
the Kentish men upon their wrongs, occa- 
sioned by the bad government of England, 
among so many battledores and such a poor 
shuttlecock ; and they rose up to the number 
of twenty thousand. Their place of assembly 
was Blackheath, where, endat by Jack, they 
put forth two papers, which they called “The 
Complaint of the Commons of Kent,” and 
“The Requests of the Captain of the Great 
Assembly in Kent.” They then retired to 
Sevenoaks. The royal army coming up with 
them here, they beat it and killed their 





— Then, Jack dressed himself in the 
ead general’s armour, and led his men to 
London. 

Jack passed into the City from Southwark, 
over the bridge, and entered it in triumph, 
giving the strictest orders to his men not to 
plunder. Having made a show of his forces 
there, while the citizens looked on quietly, 
he went back into Southwark in good order, 
and passed the night. Next day, he came 
back again, having got hold in the meantime 
of Lord Say, an unpopular nobleman. Says 
Jack to the Lord Mayor and judges: “ Will 
you be so good as to mak» a tribunal in 
Guildhall, and try me this nobleman?” The 
court being hastily made, he was found guilty, 
and Jack and his men cut his head off on 
Cornhill. They also cut off the head of his 
son-in-law, and then went back in good order 
to Southwark again. 

But, although the citizens could bear the 
beheading of an a lord, they could 
not bear to have their houses pillaged. And 
it did so happen that Jack, after dinner— 
— he had drunk a little too much— 

gan to plunder the house where he lodged ; 
upon which, of course, his men began to 
imitate him. "Wherefore, the Londoners took 
counsel with Lord Seales, who had a thousand 
soldiers in the Tower ; and defended London 
Bridge, and kept Jack and his people out. 
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This advantage gained, it was resolved by 
divers great men to divide Jack’s army in the 
old way, by making a great many promises on 
behalf of the state, that were never intended 
to be performed. This did divide them 

some of Jack’s men saying that they ought 
to take the conditions which were offered, and 
others saying that they ought not, for they 
were only a snare; some going home at once; 
others staying where they were; and all 
doubting and quarrelling among themselves. 
Jack, who was in two minds about fighting or 
accepting a pardon, and who indeed did both, 
saw at last that there was nothing to expect 
from his men, and that it was very likely 
some of them would deliver him up and get 
a reward of a thousand marks, which was 
offered for his apprehension, So, after they 
had travelled and quarrelled all the way from 
Southwark to Blackheath, and from Black- 
heath to Rochester, he mounted a good horse 
and galloped away into Sussex. But, there 
galloped after him, on a better horse, one 
Alexander Iden, who had a hard fight with 
him, and killed him. Jack’s head was set 
aloft on London Bridge, with the face looking 
towards Blackheath, where he had raised his 
flag ; and Alexander Iden got the thousand 
marks, 

It is supposed by some, that the Duke of 
York, who had been removed from a high 
post abroad through the Queen’s influence, 
and sent out of the way, to govern Ireland, 
was at the bottom of this rising of Jack and 
his men, because he wanted to trouble the 
Government. He claimed (though not yet 
publicly) to have a better right to the throne 
than Henry of Lancaster, as one of the family 
of the Earl of March, whom Henry the 
Fourth had set aside. Touching this claim, 
which, being through female relationship, was 
not according to the usual descent, it is 
enough to say that Henry the Fourth was 
the free choice of the people and the Parlia- 
ment, and that his family had now reigned 
undisputed for sixty years, The memory of 
Henry the Fifth was so famous, and the 
English people loved it so much, that the 
Duke of York’s claim would, perhaps, never 
have been thought of (it would have been so 
hopeless) but for the unfortunate circumstance 
of the present King’s being by this time quite 
an idiot, and the country very badly governed. 
These two circumstances gave the Duke of 
York a power he could not otherwise have 
had. 

Whether the Duke knew anything of Jack 
Cade, or not, he came over from Ireland while 
Jack’s head was on London Bridge ; being 
secretly advised that the Queen was settjng 
up his enemy, tlie Duke of Somerset, against 
him. He went to Westminster at the head 
of four thousand men, and on his knees before 
the King, represented to him the bad state of 
the country, and petitioned him to summon a 
Parliament to consider it. This the King pro- 
mised. When the Parliament was summoned 
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the Duke of York accused the Duke of 
Somerset, and the Duke of Somerset ac- 
cused the Duke of York ; and, both in and 
out of Parliament, the followers of each i 
were full of violence and hatred towards the 
other. At length, the Duke of York put 
himself at the head of a large force of his 
tenants, and, in arms, demanded the reforma- 
tion of the Government. Being shut out of 
London, he encamped at Dartford, and the 
royal army encamped at Blackheath. Accord- 
ing as either side triumphed, the Duke of 
York was arrested, or the Duke of Somerset 
was arrested. The trouble ended, for the 
moment, in the Duke of York renewing his 
oath of allegiance, and going in peace to one 
of his own castles, 

Half a year afterwards the Queen gave 
birth to a son, who was very ill received by 
the people, and not believed to be the son of 
the King. It shows the Duke of York to 
have been a moderate man, unwilling to in- 
volve England in new troubles, that he did 
not take advantage of the general discontent 
at this time, but really acted for the public 
good. He was madea member of the cabinet, 
and the King being now so much worse that 
he could not be carried about and shown to 
the people with any decency, the duke was 
made Lord Protector of the kingdom, until 
he should recover, or the Prince should come 
of age. At the same time the Duke of 
Somerset was committed to the Tower. So, 
now the Duke of Somerset was down, and 
the Duke of York was up. By the end of 
the year, however, the King recovered his 
memory and some spark of sense ; upon which 
the Queen used her power—which recovered 
with him—to get the Protector disgraced, 
and her favourite released. So, now the Duke 
of York was down, and the Duke of Somerset 
was up, 

These ducal ups and downs gradually sepa- 
rated the whole nation into the two parties of 
York and Lancaster, and led to those terrible 
civil wars long known as the Wars of the 
Red and White Roses, because the red rose 
was the badge of the House of Lancaster, and 
- _ rose was the badge of the House of 

ork, 

The Duke of York, joined by some other 
powerful noblemen of the White Rose party, 
and leading a small army, met the King with 
another small army at St. Alban’s, and de- 
manded that the Duke of Somerset should be 
givenup. The poor King, being made to say 
in answer that he would sooner die, was in- 
stantly attacked.’ The Duke of Somerset was 
killed, and the King himself was wounded in 
the neck, and took refuge in the house of a 
poor tanner. Whereupon, the Duke of York 
went to him, led him with great submission to 
the Abbey, and said he was very sorry for 
what had happened. Having now the King 
in his possession, he got a Parliament sum- 
moned and himself once more made Protector, 
but, only for a few months; for, on the King 
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getting a little better again, the Queen and her 

party pot him into their possession, and dis- 
raced the Duke once more. So, now the 
uke of York was down again. 

Some of the best men in power, seeing the 
danger of these constant changes, tried even 
then to prevent the Red and White Rose 
Wars, They brought about a great council 
in London between the two parties. The 
White Roses assembled in Blackfriars, the 
Red Roses in Whitefriars; and some good 
priests communicated between them, and 
made the proceedings known at evening to 
the King and the judges. They ended in a 
peaceful agreement that there should be no 
more quarrelling ; and there was a great royal 
procession to St. Paul’s, in which the Queen 
walked arm-in-arm with her old enemy, the 
Duke of York, to show the people how com- 
fortable they all were. This state of peace 
lasted half a year, when a dispute between 
the Earl of Warwick (one of the Duke’s 
powerful friends) and some of the King’s 
servants at Court, led to an attack upon that 
Earl—who was a White Rose—and to a 
sudden breaking out of all the old animo- 
sities. So, here were greater ups and downs 
than ever. . 

There were even greater ups and downs 
than these, soon after. After various battles, 
the Duke of York fled to Ireland, and his 
son the Earl »f March to Calais, with their 
friends the Earls of Salisbury and Warwick ; 
and a Parliament was held declaring them all 
traitors. Little the worse for this, the Earl 
of Warwick presently came back, landed in 
Kent, was joined by the Archbishop of 
Canterbury and other powerful noblemen 
and gentlemen, engaged the King’s forces at 
Northampton, io defeated them, and 
took the King himself prisoner, who was found 
in his tent. Warwick would have been glad, 
I dare say, to have taken the Queen and 
Prince too, but they escaped into Wales and 
thence into Scotland. 

The King was carried by the victorious force 
straight to London, and made to calla new 
Parliament, which immediately declared that 
the Duke of York and those other noblemen 
were not traitors, but excellent subjects. 
Then, back comes the Duke from Ireland at 
the head of five hundred horsemen, rides from 
London to Westminster, and enters the 
House of Lords, There, he laid his hand 
upon the cloth of gold which covered the 
empty throne, as if he had half a mind to sit 
down in it—but he did not. On the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury asking him if he would 
visit the King, who was in the palace close by, 
he replied “I know no one in this country 
my lord, who ought not to visit me.” None 
of the lords present, spoke a single word ; so, 
the duke went out as he had come in, esta- 
blished himself royally in the King’s palace, 
and, six days afterwards, sent in to the Lords 
a formal statement of his claim to the throne. 
The lords went to the King on this momentous 
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subject, and after a great deal of discussion, 
in which the judges and the other law officers 
were afraid to give an opinion on either side, 
the question was a It was 
agreed that the present King should retain 
the crown for his life, and that it should then 
pass to the Duke of York and his heirs. 

But, the resolute Queen, determined on 
asserting her son’s rights, would hear of no 
such thing. She came from Scotland to the 
north of England, where several powerful 
lords armed in her cause. The Duke of 
York, for his part, set off with some five 
thousand men, a little time before Christmas 
Day, one thousand four hundred and sixty, 
to give her battle. He lodged at Sandal 
Castle, near Wakefield, and the Red Roses 
defied him to come out on Wakefield Green, 
and fight them then and there. His generals 
said, he had best wait until his gallant son, 
the Earl of March, came up with his power ; 
but, he was determined to accept the challenge. 
He did so, in an evil hour. He was hotly 

ressed on all sides, two thousand of his men 
ay dead on Wakefield Green, and he himself 
was taken prisoner. They set him down in 
mock state on an ant-hill, and twisted grass 
abput his head, and pretended to pay court to 
him on their knees, saying, “O King, without 
a kingdom, and Prince without a people, we 
hope your gracious Majesty is very well and 
happy!” They did worse than this; they 
cut his head off, and handed it, on a pole, to 
the Queen, who laughed with delight when 
she saw it (you wosutbent their walking so re- 
ligiously and comfortably to St. Paul’s!), and 
had it fixed, with a paper crown upon its 
head, on the walls of York. The Earl of 
Salisbury lost his head, too ; and the Duke of 
York’s second son, a handsome boy who was 
flying with his tutor over Wakefield Bridge, 
was stabbed in the heart by a murderous lord 
—Lord Clifford by name—whose father had 
been killed by the White Roses in the fight at 
St. Alban’s. There was awful sacrifice of life 
in this battle, for no quarter was given, and 
the Queen was wild for revenge. When men 
unnaturally fight against their own country- 
men, they are always observed to be more 
unnaturally cruel and filled with rage than 
they are aguinst any other enemy. 

But, Lord Clifford had stabbed the second 
son of the Duke of York—not the first. The 
eldest son, Edward Earl of March, was at 
Gloucester ; and, vowing vengeance for the 
death of his father, his brother, and their 
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the Queen. He had to turn and fight a great 
body of Welsh and Irish first, who worried 
his advance. These he defeated in a great 
fight at Mortimer’s Cross, near Hereford, 
where he beheaded a number of the Red 
Roses taken in battle, in retaliation for the 
beheading of the White Roses at Wakefield. 
The Queen had the next turn of beheading. 
Having moved towards London, and falling 
in, between St. Alban’s and Barnet, with 
the Earl of Warwick and the Duke of 
Norfolk, White Roses both, who were there 
with an army to oppose her, and had got the 
King with them; she defeated them with 
great loss, and struck off the heads of two 
prisoners of note, who were in the King’s 
tent with him, and to whom the King had 
promised his protection. Her triumph, how- 
ever, was very short. She had no treasure, 
and her army subsisted by plunder. This 
caused them to be hated and dreaded by the 
people, and particularly by the London 

ople, who were wealthy. As soon as the 

ndoners heard that Edward, Earl of March, 
united with the Earl of Warwick, was ad- 
vancing towards the city, they refused to send 
the Queen supplies, and made a great re- 
joicing. The em and her men retreated 
with all speed, and Edward and Warwick 
came on, greeted with loud acclamations on 
every side, The courage, beauty, and virtues 
of young Edward could not be sufficiently 
— y the whole people. He rode into 

ndon like a conqueror, and met with an 
enthusiastic welcome, A few days afterwards, 
Lord Falconbridge and the Bishop of Exeter 
assembled the citizens in St. John’s Field, 
Clerkenwell, and asked them if they would 
have Henry of Lancaster for their King? 
To this they all roared, “No, no, no!” and, 
“King Edward! King Edward!” Then, 
said those noblemen, would they love and 
serve young Edward? To this they all cried, 
“Yes, yes!” and threw up their caps and 
clapped their hands, and cheered tremen- 
dously. Therefore, it was declared that by 
joining the Queen and not protecting those two 
prisoners of note, Henry of Lancaster had 
forfeited the crown; and Edward of York 
was proclaimed King. He made a great speech 
to the applauding people at Westminster, and 
sat down as sovereign of England on that 
throne, on the golden covering of which his 
father—worthy of a better fate than the bloody 
axe which cut the thread of so many lives 





faithful friends, he began to march against! 


in England, through so many years—had laid 
his hand. 
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